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NOTES ON ETHNOLOGY. 



J. WALTER FEWKES. 



Notes upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico. By 
Frederick Starr, Proc. Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Davenport, Iowa, ipoo. — Government statistics, according to Prof. 
Starr, show that about five-twelfths of the total population of 
Mexico are pure Indian, and while in general the inhabitants of 
the Northern States are mestizos, the aboriginal blood overwhelm- 
ingly predominates from the City of Mexico southward. 

During the last three years Prof. Starr has made annual expedi- 
tions to our sister republic to ascertain and define the physical types 
of these tribes. In the course of this work he has made measure- 
ments upon 160 men and 25 women in each tribe considered, and 
obtained and made photographs and plaster casts from selected rep- 
resentatives of each tribe. 

The results of the measurements he intends to publish later, but 
a selection from the photographs has been printed in a beautiful 
Ethnographic Album of one hundred and. forty-one plates, with text. 

This most valuable addition to our knowledge of physical anthro- 
pology he has now supplemented by a special article, containing 
ethnographic data in the form of notes, which will be widely wel- 
comed among anthropologists as a timely contribution to an attract- 
ive subject. 

These notes relate to sixteen or seventeen tribes visited by the- 
author, the location of thirteen of which is shown on a sketch map 
accompanying the pamphlet. 

The following tribes are considered : Otomis, Tarascans, Tlax- 
calans, Aztecs, Mixtecs, Triquis, Zapotecs, Mixes, Tuaves, Chon- 
tals, Cuicatecs, Chinantecs, Chochos, Mazatecs, Tepehuas, and 
Totonacs. The article contains many valuable notes on the cus- 
toms, languages, arts, religion and folk-lore of these tribes,- sur- 
vivals of ancient times. Many tribes have survivals of ancient pagan 
ceremonials, among which may be mentioned the so-called pastores 
and snake dances of the Tepehuas and Totonacs. The article con- 
tains suggestions regarding the limitations of linguistic stocks, and 
a vocabulary of seventy-nine words in nine languages arranged in a 
tabular form. 
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Plates containing good figures of articles of dress and other 
objects close the notes, which are valuable aids to the study of the 
ethnography of Mexico. 

Recent Mexican Study of the Native Languages of Mexico. 
By Frederick Starr. The University of Chicago Press. Depart- 
ment of Anthropology. Bulletin IV. — The catalogue of writers in the 
native languages of America by that eminent bibliographer, Icaz- 
balceta, gives an idea of the wealth of literature in the aboriginal 
languages of Mexico. The output in this direction has not lessened 
since this valuable work was published, and Prof. Starr now calls 
attention to more recent literature in the same field. He disarms 
criticism by laying no claim to completeness, and does not include 
articles printed in Maya, of which there are many additional, nor 
those before learned societies printed independently. Prof. Starr 
has rendered an important service to science by calling attention 
to the activity of many native students of Mexican languages, whose 
names and works ought to be better known to our anthropologists. 

Der Ursprung und die Wanderungen derVolker Geograph- 
isch betrachtet: II. Geographische Prufung der Thatsachen 
uber den Ursprung der Volker Europas, von Fr. Ratzel. 
Konigl. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Feb. 3. 
1900. — The well-known Anthropogeographer, Prof. Fr. Ratzel, 
devotes an article to the origin and migrations of the European 
races in their relation to geographical conditions and changes — a 
most instructive subject, treated in an interesting way by a master. 

Europe is a particularly good continent for the determination 
and verification of the laws of the influence of geographical condi- 
tions on the prehistoric and historic development of man. The 
human race has inhabited this land from a remote antiquity, reach- 
ing into a geological epoch antedating our own, and there is a large 
fund of archaeological data to bring to the aid of a discussion of the 
problem. No less zeal has been shown, with unparalleled results, 
in the study of European geology and geography s and with all this 
wealth of material at his control the physical geographer is well 
equipped to consider properly the influence of environment on man, 
past and present. Prof. Ratzel has shown great skill in handling 
this material, and his work is a suggestive contribution to science. 

The advent of prehistoric man in Europe antedates the Quaternary 
Epoch, which period is a natural beginning of the study of European 
man. Far-reaching in their influences have been the climatic changes 
since this land has been a habitation of the human race. Man lived 
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in Europe when a great sheet of ice covered its whole northern 
part — when France, Spain and Italy were. practically islands, or one 
large island, and Greece was connected by land across the iEgean 
Sea with Asia Minor. The habitable regions of Europe at that 
epoch were contiguous to Southwestern Asia, and the great glacier 
and inland waters formed by an enlargement of what are now the 
Caspian and Black Seas made all northern parts uninhabitable by 
the human race. Whatever influx of peoples there were from Asia 
at that time must have been along the only available route, or 
through Asia Minor, following the northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The climatic condition of Southern Europe at the 
Quaternary Epoch, the distribution of forests, tundras, steppes, 
and rivers, exerted a profound influence on this early man. Animals 
now extinct were hunted for food, and different forms of food plants 
no doubt existed. 

The people of ancient Europe were not racially different from 
some of the races still found there, for the skull of the Stone Age 
man is anthropometrically the same as that found in certain parts 
of modern Europe. According to Ratzel there has always been the 
same race in Europe since the neolithic period. His consideration 
of the probable cultural condition of this early European is impor- 
tant; but even more instructive are his studies of the subsequent 
migrations of races and the distribution of races in post-glacial 
times. Various aspects of the influence of changes of climate and 
other geographical conditions on man are considered in a sugges- 
tive way. Ratzel concludes that the Sahara was once well watered, 
especially in its northern part, and was more densely populated. 
The former distribution of steppes in Europe has exerted a most 
important influence on the distribution of culture, for these treeless, 
grassy plains turn man to pastoral or nomadic life, and their dis- 
tribution has exerted a profound influence on the migration of man 
in all lands. 

In his introduction of the influence of the glacial epoch on the 
early distribution of man in Europe and the peopling of the northern 
parts, Ratzel deals with a most potent factor in European racial 
ethnography. This is not a new theme; and while glaciation may 
have obliterated traces of human habitation in the land over which 
the ice was spread, the fact remains that this epoch greatly modified 
climatic conditions in the South of Europe and Northern Africa. 
We cannot in discussing prehistoric man in Europe neglect pre- 
glacial man on the ground that the population of that time was too 
remote to be considered, as some writers advise; for the origin of 
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European man is intimately connected with climatic changes, and 
must be considered as a geographical question. 

Carl Ritter, the founder of Physical Geography, in the infancy 
of Anthropology called Asia the land of the childhood, Greece of 
the youth, and Europe of the maturity of the human race. The 
great accumulation of archaeological material since his day tends to 
modify this statement, especially regarding the relative antiquity of 
cultural areas of Europe. The highest development of stone-work- 
ing man was in the North and Northwestern parts of Europe, in 
the Northern Alps, along the Danube, and in Southern Russia. An 
indigenous culture arose in France at the close of the Stone Age, 
and another, with Oriental affinities akin to the Etruscan, in the 
highlands of the Eastern Alps. This latter, or Hallstatt culture, was 
probably as high, if not higher — as old, if not more ancient — than 
that of Greece. 

At the dawn of history there were numbered among the Medi- 
terranean race the Iberians, Sikelians, and Ligurians of classical 
writers, inhabiting what are now called the Iberian and Italian 
peninsulas. Greece, Asia Minor and Syria were occupied by Proto- 
Armenians or Alarotic people, with Hamitic races at the extreme 
south of the last mentioned. The Ligurians lived along the coast 
of the Mediterranean — in Italy, France, Spain, and the neighboring 
islands; the Iberians inhabited the coast from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhone. 

Among early European races the Etruscans deserve special 
mention, but their origin has led to much speculation. Ratzel 
seems to ally himself with that school which regards them as of 
Lydian origin, which conclusion readily harmonizes with available 
geographical data. The resemblances between the early Alpine 
and Hallstatt civilizations would be readily explained on this theory 
by former connection, and, later, separation by a Keltic people 
which had moved in between them. Sergi's theory that the Etrus- 
can culture was composed of two ethnic elements — one Danubian, 
the other Mediterranean in origin — has much to recommend it. 

The relation of the Mediterranean races to those of the Orient, 
as shown in the distribution of bronze and iron, is considered from 
both archaeological and historical points of view. Evidences are 
adduced to show that these metals passed from Southwestern Asia 
to Southeastern Europe, and were disseminated northward and 
westward. Bronze entered Europe by two great pathways— one 
maritime by the Mediterranean, the other through trade or in the 
hands of colonists along the Danube. 
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Naturally the much-debated question of Aryan origin occupies a 
prominent place in Ratzel's discussion of European origins, and he 
considers it impossible to ascribe to the Aryans any characteristic 
culture. He finds, however, a parallelism in the distribution of 
the Aryans in Europe, and that of the two metals, bronze and 
iron, over the same continent. There is an important truth in 
Ratzel's statement that the question of race and that of culture are 
distinct, and the same holds also regarding language and culture. 
It is evident, as more and more facts are accumulated by anthro- 
pologists, that there never was a distinctively Aryan race swarming 
into Europe from Asia or Africa, as some would have us believe, 
but that the Aryan question is simply one of language. Have the 
resemblances in the linguistic roots of the so-called Aryans been 
derived from Asia or Africa, or have the similarities arisen inde- 
pendently ? There is no distinct Aryan race, an Aryan culture is 
doubted by many, and the resemblances in languages, which have 
served as the basis of so much speculation, do not necessarily mean 
derivation, but may have resulted from the integration or composi- 
tion of tribal languages, as pointed out by Major Powell. 

It is impossible to do justice to Ratzel's main argument in a brief 
notice, and on that account the reader is advised to study in detail 
this important contribution to anthropogeography. It is accom- 
panied by a map, following Deniker's interpretation, illustrating 
the geographical condition of Europe in the Quaternary Epoch, 
with lines indicating the supposed distribution of early races. 



